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LEARN TO FLY NOW! 


INLYING is destined to become one of the foremost 
1 professions in the world. It is also destined to 
become one of the most profitable. But the rewards 
will go only to the men who get into aviation non’ — 
while the industry is yet young. These are the men 
who will get the good jobs, the important positions, 
the big salaries. 

You can be one of these men. The first necessity is training. 
You must learn all about airplane structure, airplane engines, 
and aerodynamics. You must learn how to fly — how to be 
a pilot. 

WHERE TO LEARN 

There is just one place where you can get the broadest 
knowledge of airplanes and the most thorough training 
in flying. That place is Dayton. Ohio — the birthplace 
of the airplane — the leading city in aviation progress. 

In Dayton you will be taught mastery of the air on the great 
flying field of the Dayton Wright Company. You will 
learn flying under the supervision of expert and experienced 
teachers — men who have flown thousands upon thousands of 
miles and know exactly how to teach you what they have 
learned. You will use the very latest types of training planes. 
You will leant flying by the modified Gossport System. 

As a pupil of the Dayton Wright Company you will have 
the opportunity of visiting McCook Field — the Engineering 
Division of the Army Air Service. Here you may study 
at first hand the designing and building of many types of 
military aircraft. 

As a pupil of the Dayton Wright Company you will leant 
more than flying. You will learn the principles of standard 
airplane design, and many other things essential to real 
knowledge of commercial flying. 

With Dayton Wright facilities and Dayton Wright methods 
of training you will gain in the shortest possi" ' 
knowledge absolutely essential to your success in 
profession of flying. The time to learn is nott> — 
still get in on the ground floor. 

WHAT TO DO FIRST 




Then the first thing for you to do is to write this 
company for full information regarding their Train- 
ing School. You can make your future what you 
will by learning mastery of the air. Send now for 
full details. There is no charge — no obligation — 
no reason why you should delay a moment in send- 
ing for complete free information on the course of in- 
offered by the Training School for Pilots. 
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A 180 HP Wright E-2 Motored Two-Seater Dual Training and 
Sport Airplane - - 

So good as to positively Excel the Attributes and Performances of 
Single-Seater Pursuit Planes Powered with Engines up to 300 HP 

Easy Maintenance, Low Operating Cost and Longevity Assured 


The Standard Training Airplane of the 
U. S. Naval and Army Air Services 


CHANCE VOUGHT CORPORATION 

BORDEN & REVIEW AVENUES, 

LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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World’s Greatest Aero Motor 
Built for Our Navy 


Three Hundred Hour Te.t At High Speed Without Making S 


full flying load 
eighth of the 



and surpasses all requirements 


By JOSEPH MULVANEY 

America, which gave to the world the first practical airplane, 
has now added immeasurably to that achievement by developing 
the greatest airplane engine in history. 

This is the story of that engine — an engine that flew around 
the globe without a stop, to phrase it figuratively; an engine 
that exceeded every record on earth for energy, efficiency and 
endurance; an engine which in performance surpassed every 
superlative of fact or fiction. This is the story of the AERO- 
MARINE U-873 told for the first time: 

Viewed as it rested on the testing block in the plant of the 
Aeromarine Plane and Motor Company at Keyport, N. J., 
there was nothing revolutionary in the appearance of the engine, 
but that is one of the strongest points about that motor. It 
isn't a freak, constructed on weird theories for service under 
impossible conditions. 

Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, chief of the bureau of 
aeronautics, conferred with the Aeromarine officials as to the 
possibility of subjecting the engine to a 100-hour test. The 
latter, knowing the engine, proposed a 200-hour test, and it 
was finally decided, in order to be sure to reach what they 
believed would be the "breakdown stage,” to set 300 hours 
as the ultimate limit beyond which human ingenuity could not 
possibly carry the endurance of such a highly-stressed 
mechanism. 



oil separating system, operated by c 
that freed the carbon from the lubricant. Overheal 
None! Valves ground? No. sir. Water-jacket cr 
or leaking? Absolutely tight and sound. What is v 
then? Nothing! ! 

SUPERLATIVE SURPASSED 


- Now this was a superlative performance, an achievement 
unprecedented, but the Aeromarine officials knew that engine 
better than many who watched ever guessed. Because before 
the Navy officials and inspectors had set eyes on her they 

had watched U-873 run for 200 hours without a halt, and 

they knew what the mighty machine could do. 


And the commanders and inspectors who on eight-hour shifts 
had watched the miracle of power and endurance and efficiency 
did not regret the time spent in the watching. They brought 
back to Washington the report of the greatest motor in the 
world — they were the heralds of the revolution in aviation, 
and they were repaid manifold. 


The entire Aeromarine engineering staff have been inundated 
with congratulations from engineering experts from all over the 
world on their success in enabling America to again record the 
most important aeronautical development since the Wrights 
developed the airplane. 


Write for complete illustrated story on this 
marvelous test; also particulars of the famous 
AEROMARINE Navy H-S Flying Boats.— Now 
offered for sale at attractive prices. 






Engineering and Sales Co. 


1800 Times Building, New York 

THE LEADER OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION IN AMERICA— AEROMARINE 
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THE MOST EFFICIENT SMALL 
PURSUIT ENGINE IN THE WORLD 


The Wright Model E-3 aeronautical 
engine which was based upon the 
original French Hispano-Suiza Model 
“A” has been refined and modified 
during its several years of manufac- 
ture until it has become the most 
efficient training and small pursuit 
engine in the world. 


No other aeronautical engine built 
has had such an experience or 
such a production behind it. Over 
50,000 of these models were pro- 
duced for the war emergency and 
used by all the Allied Govern- 
ments — proof positive of their 
efficiency. 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 

PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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THE CURTISS 
EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Incorporated Julp 30. 1910 

Announces an arrangement with the 
CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 


CURTISS AVIATION SCHOOL 

At Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 

On a larger and more progressive basis, 
with the following inducements to students 


(1) Flying instruction course 
of ten hours. 

(2) Courses in Radio and 
Emergency Signaling. 


(3) Eight weeks intensive 
training in aeroplane mechanics. 

(4) Positions to competent 
graduates. 


Presentation to Graduates of Curtiss 
JN Aeroplane Less Motor 
Equipped to take an OX Motor 


ovided 




If you hav* 


r taken for the advancement o 


tht, for the aeroph 

For complete details, write for 

CURTISS AVIATION SCHOOL BOOKLET, 


and tf 
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Building for the Future 


America needs airplanes. 
It may not be thoroughly 
awake to the need as yet, 
any more than the peo- 
ple who rode in stage 
coaches were conscious 
that they needed railroad 
trains, or the crews of 
the old wooden three- 
deckers felt that they 
needed iron clads. 
Europe, broke as it is, is 
making air- transporta - 
tion pay and, more im- 
portant still, is develop- 
ing a steadily increasing 
number of landing fields 
and a constantly grow- 
ing force of air men. 


The Glenn L. Martin 
Company has the proud 
reputation of making the 
most reliable airplanes 
in America. Not content 
with this, it is steadily 
pushing forward in re- 
search, engineering, 
and intensive devel- 
opment work in the 
ambition not only to 
make the best ma- 
chines, but to make 
them in the best scien- 
tific way. 

Carporations interested 
in commercial Aero- 
nautics are invit ed to 
write — 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


U D. Gardner 


d'Orcy 


CE- PRESIDENT 
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Edward P. Warner 
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The Significance of Sailplane Experiments 

A S was to be expected, the remarkable soaring flights 

have elicited much over-optimistic comment in quarters where 
the various phases of aeronautics arc hut incompletely under- 
stood. Many writers, with apparent logic, came to the con- 
clusion, after one, two and three hour soaring flights were 

less than the advent of a new era of “cheap flight'' with the 
assistance of the winds. 

which have been responsible for these anticipations docs not — 
of the Atlantic or of the Sahara desert by the miraculous 

these experiments. 

To begin with, it should be clearly understood that the 
“quality" of soaring depends to a much greater extent upon 
the prevailing atmospheric conditions — which again depend 
upon the ground formation — than upon the type of construc- 
tion of the sailplane. This explains why all the German 

only, namely the Rhiin hill district, which is notable for its cut- 
up configuration as well as for the high velocity and irregular- 
ity of the prevailing winds. No donbt, to obtain soaring flight, 
a sailplane has to embody certain characteristics which differ- 
entiate it from airplanes: chief among these is a much lighter 
wing loading. However, apart from this feature, almost nny 
well designed airplane eonld he soared under certain wind 
conditions, as may be seen from the fact that at the French 
meet some of the best performances were made by a sport 
airplane in which the engine had been removed and the pilot 

Second, it cannot sufficiently be emphasized that the great 
insistence upon the remarkable duration of the German soaring 
flights is apt to make ns forget that the distance covered in 
these performances was quite negligible, and this for the very 
good reason that the sailplanes merely described circles and 
figure eights over the region in which the air was “soarablc." 
Had they emerged from this region, their flights would have 
been promptly cut short. 

This consideration should suffice to exp'ode visions of the 
future where sailplanes fitted with an auxiliary engine are 
supposed to carry a large commercial load by “sailing the 
sir" when the wind is blowing, and turning on the power in 

idle dream. 

Having disposed of snch fanciful dreams, we are better 
able to appreciate the true significance of the recent soaring 
experiments. Their real value primarily lies in that they will 
enable us literally to chart the aerial ocean and so obtain a 


Aeronautical maps will, as a consequence, bear indications of 

r (Spoil — a very useful information now totally lacking. 
Second, sailplanes will afford on inexpensive way for testing 
in flight new aerodynamic combinations. This will useful ! y 
supplement data obtained in wind tnnnels which, as is known, 
are not always accurate, owing to the scale effect. Third, we 
believe, that eventually proficiency in sailplaning will be re- 
quired from every pilot as a master certificate of flight. 
Contrary to general belief, soaring demands the highest 
qualities from the pilot, which is demonstrated by that the 

fliers P only. Finally— and this, we realize, is most' open to 
dissent — soaring experiments may lead to the creation of cheap 
low-powered airplanes of modest performance which would l>c 
both sailplanes and power fliers. Such aircraft, to our way 
of thinking, would form an amusing form of diversion — just 
as sailplaning may develop into a real sport — but it is to he 
doubted whether they would possess much practical value. 


Preparing for the Night Air Mail 

I N an address delivered before the last Aeronautic Execu- 
tives’ Luncheon, Col. Paul Henderson, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, in eharge of the Air Mail Service, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the true commercial possibilities of 
the airplane will not be demonstrated until night flying is 
established. He illustrated this by pointing out that for actual 

times as fast as the transcontinental trains, as the latter run 
day and night, whereas the airplane flies in daytime only so 
that its “business speed” over a period of 24 hours is only 50 
per cent of its actual performance. 

This is a view we have often expressed in these columns 
and it is therefore gratifying to see it confirmed by a trans- 
portation authority like Colonel Henderson. 

At the present time no mail is entirely carried by airplajie 
from coast to coast : mail delivery is merely accelerated by a 
combined air and rail service. However, the Air Mail Service 
is now engaged in equipping the Chicago-Cheyenne section 
of the transcontinental airway for night flying, and Colonel 

will be possible to deliver a letter in San Francisco 28 hours " 

The Air Mail Service, which already has earned the gra- 
titude of the aeronautical profession by a splendid demonstra- 
tion of safety and dependability — unequalled so far — is to be 
congratulated for undertaking the arduous work of establish- 
ing night flying, a pioneer enterprise worthy of its past 
record. 
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Navy Entries in the Detroit Airplane Raees 

Five Land Planes to Compete for Pulitzer Trophy 
— Ten Seaplanes Entered in Curtiss Trophy Race 


All of the entrants in the National Airplane Raees to be 
held at Detroit Oct. 7 and 12-14 have not yet submitted 
complete descriptions of their machines. In many instances 
the pilots who will drive the planes have not yet been named. 
The Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, however, herewith an- 
nounces its planes and pilots in the various events, with in- 
teresting data concerning each. 

Curtiss Marine Trophy Race 

The Naval Bureau of Aeronautics has entered eleven sea- 
planes in the Curtiss Marine Trophy Race, which will be held 
over the waters of Lake St. Clair, at Detroit, Saturday Oc- 
tober 7. The prize is the beautiful silver trophy donated by 
Glenn H. Curtiss. Money prizes of $1200 for first, $600 for 
second and $200 for third place accompany the trophv. 

The Naval entries include: 

1. 1-Vought UOl seaplane with Aeromarine 250 lip. en- 
gine built by the Chance Vought Corp. at Long Island City, 
N. Y. It is 34 ft. 1% in. across the wings and weighs, 
loaded, 2608 lb. It has a speed of 130 m.p.h. 

The pilot is Lieut. Comdr. M. A. Mitscher, of the Naval 
Air Station at Anacostia, Washington, D. C., who will head 
the naval delegation of pilots competing in the races. Lt 
Comdr. Mitscher is a native of Hillsboro, Wis. He was ap- 
pointed to the Naval Academy in 1006 and graduated in 
1910. He served aboard the armored cruisers and also on 
destroyer squadrons until he entered naval aviation in 1915. 
He served at Pensacola until the war and then to the Hunt- 
ington for catapult duty. He was navigator on the U. S. 
Naval Seaplane N.C.1, on the transatlantic flight in 1919. 
For two years later he was commander of the spotting squad- 
rons with the Pacific fleet; and then was assigned to command 
of the U. S. Naval Air Station at Anacostia, D. C. Lt. Comdr. 
Mitscher is considered one of the leading naval pilots. 

2. Curtiss H16 seaplane, with two high compression Lib- 
erty motors, 420 hp. each. The H16 was developed for pa- 
trol and convoy work. Its upper wings are 95 ft. 1 in. across. 
Loaded it weighs 10,900 lb., and has a speed of 100 m.p.b. 

The pilot is Lieut. Rutledge Irvine, U.S.N., formerly of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He was a student at Cornell University 
and enrolled in Nnval Aviation in April 1917. He was one 
of the pilots who made the world's record endurance flight 
in an F5L seaplane at Hampton Ronds in April, 1919, when 
they remained aloft 20 hr. 10 min. The record was broken 
Inst January at Garden City, L. I. N. Y., Lt. Irvine later 
served with the Pacific Fleet air squadrons, and was one of 
the pilots participating in the noted flight from San Diego, 
Cal. to Panama and return. 

The Gear-driven Gallaudet 

3. Gallaudet D4 seaplane, with one high compression Lib- 
erty motor, 420 hp. Built by the Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. at 
East Greenwich, R. I., for Naval patrol work. It is the only 
machine in the country using the gear drive. The motor is 
located in the fuselage. The propeller directly behind the 
wings on a gear ring through which the body and tail struct- 
ure of the plane extends. Its speed averages 135 mp.h. 

The pilot is William Kenneth Patterson. He was a stu- 
dent at Cornell University when he entered the Naval ser- 
vice in April 1917. He became an aviator and was sent 
abroad in 1918, serving at Moutchic, France. He has had 
more than 800 hr. in the air. 

4. Navy 18T seaplanes with Curtiss CD12 engine. 400 
hp. Built by the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp., at Gar- 
den City, L. I., N. Y., originally ns a high speed tractor tri- 
plane for overland use. For the Curtiss Marine Trophy 
race two of these planes have been fitted with pontoons. The 
triplane has made 162 m.p.h., a record for two seater ma- 


The pilots of the two Navy 18T planes are Lieut. T. B 
Lee, IT. S. N. and Lieut. Lawson H. Sanderson, of the U. S 
Marine Corps. Lt. Sanderson is a graduate of the Univer- 
" 'lington. Ho entered the Marine Corps in April 


1917, and has s. 

He was one of the pi 

5. Vought E7H, i r 

The Vought is a standard t' 


ruble flying s 

n the Pulitzer Trophy Race in 1920. 
ane, with Wright 240 hp. engine! 
o-seater advanced training plane 

,„tion plane. Many of the ships 

of the Atlantic and Pacific fleets are equipped with these 
types. The VET 11 for these races has been fitted with a pon- 
toon. The ship was built by the Chance Vought Corporation 
at Long Island City, N. Y. 

The pilot is Lieut. H. A. Elliott, U. S. N. originally from 
Sidney, Ohio, but enrolled in Naval Aviation from Detroit, 
Mich., in April 1917. He was the first Detroiter to land in 
France with American forces. He served with the French' 
Army and the British air forces; and flew Spads with the 
French squadrons over the lines. At the time of the arm- 
istice he was flying with the Italian S. V. A. squadrons at 
Venice. He is squadron commander of the Landphme squad- 
ron at Pensacola, Fla. 

The Navy TS Types 

6. Navy TS1, (seaplane) with Lawrence J-I radial air-cool- 
ed engine, 220 hp. Designed by Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Navy Department, built by Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp. 
Wing span 25. ft., length 24 ft., 7 in. Speed 125 m.pli. 
Weight 2,025 lb. 

The pilot is Lieut. Stephen W. Callawav, U. S. N-, form- 
erly of Bisrnark, N. D. Attended State Agricultural and Me 
chanics Arts College at Bozeman, Mont. He built his own 
airplanes and flew them ten years ago; and. enlisted in Naval 
Aviation the day after war was declared. He was instructor 
at the ground school for student officers at Minneapolis, served 
at various air stations throughout the United States 
and then went hack to commercial flying in California in 
February 1919. A -year ago he went back to Naval aviation 
becoming a spotter and test pilot with the Pacific Air Squad- 
rons, reporting at Anacostia, Washington, D. C. for work 
preparatory to entering the Curtiss Marine Trophv Race. 

7. Navy TS2, (seaplane) with Aeromarine U8D motor 240 
hp. Built at the Nnval Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia. Simi- 
lar, with the exception of the engine, to the TS1. The TS2 
has a speed of 130 m.p.h. Both these ships were designed 


m rd ship, 


The : 


cated in the 






incendiary bullets, the pilot can drop tl 
imply pulling a release. The planes a’: 
landing gears so that they may be used 
with water or land equipment. 

The pilot js Lieut. Harold J. Brow, U.S.N., of 95 Peace 
street. Providence, R, I. He is a graduate of the Providence 
High School. He enlisted in Naval Aviation in April 
After the war he continued to serve at various air s 
in the United States, participating in the a’rcraf hi 
tests off the Virginia Capes in 1921, lea 
Navy Mar" ‘ j 


He 


the Nnval Air Station Anacostia, Washington , D. C. 

8. Navy TR1 seaplane with Lawrance radial air-cooled 
gine, 220 hp. Designed by the Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. 
Navy and built at the Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia. 
Wing span 25 ft., length 24 ft. 7 in. Weight,' loaded 1790 lb. 
Speed 130 m.p.h. The TR1 and TR3 were designed similar 
to the TS types except that they are equipped with special 
racing wings. With the TS types these planes are of the 
greatest technical interest to the Navy, which has welcomed 
the opportunity afforded by the Curtiss trophy contest to 
out three different engines and two kinds of wings. 

The pilot is Lieut A. W. Gorton, U.S.N. He is a nativ 
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The Curtiss-Navy Racer (400 hp. Curtiss D12 engine) on which Bert Acosta icon last year’s Pulitzer Race and which 
Lieut. Frank C. Flechteler, U.S.N. , will pilot for the Navy in this year's race 
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Pawtucket, R. I., and was attending Dartmouth College at 
Hanover, N. H., until March, 1917, when he enlisted in the 
French Ambulance Corps. Saw active service on the front, 
and participated in the second battle of the Verdun. Was 
transferred from the French army in September, 1917, to 
Naval Aviation. He has had more than 1200 hr. in the air. 

9. Navy TR3, seaplane, with Wright E3 engine, 220 hp. 
Built by the Navy Aircraft Factory at Philadelphia. Weight, 
loaded, 1980 lb. Speed 130 m.p.h. 

The pilot is Lieut. David Rittenbouse, U.S.N., of St. Paul, 
Minn. He was in the University of Minnesota when he en- 
tered the Norton Harjes Ambulance Corps in France. He 
was transferred to American Naval Aviation in Minneapolis 
in November, 1917, and has had more than 1400 hr. in the air. 

10. Curtiss HA2, with Curtiss D12 engine 400 hp. Built 
by the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp. at Garden City, 
L. I., N. V. Wing span 42 ft. Length 30 ft. 9 in. Weight, 
loaded, 3906 lb. Speed 135 m.p.h. The HA2 is a Curtiss 

1918 to combat the high performance of German seaplanes 
which were interfering with bombing operations conducted 
against the submarine bases on the Belgian Coast. 

The pilot is F,ns. Alford J. Williams, Jr., U.S.N., of New 
York City. He is a graduate of Fordham University, New 
York, and played two seasons with the New York “Giants.” 
He lias had more than 1042 hr. in the air. 

Pulitzer Trophy Race 

11. Curtiss-Navy Racer, with Curtiss D12 engine, 400 hp. 
Built by the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp. at Garden 
City, Long Island, N. Y. A similar type won the 1921 
Pulitzer Trophv Race at Omaha, Neb. Wing span 22 ft. 
8 iir. Length 20 ft. 9 in. Weight loaded, 2095 lb. Speed 
186 (or more) m.p.h. Has made 197.8 m.p.h. in a straight 
(light. Ply-wood wings, fabric glued, and ironed. 

The pilot is Lieut. Frank C. Flechteler, U.S.N., of San 
Rafael, Cal. He graduated from Annapolis Naval Academy 
in 1917. and became a naval aviator in 1920. He has been 
serving with the fleet planes aboard the airplane carrier U.S.S. 

The pilots are Ens. Alford J. Williams, Jr., (see No. 10) 
and Lieutenant Irvine, (see No. 2). 

13. Booth Navy Raeer (BR1), with Wright H3, 400 hp. 
engine. Designed and built by Booth & Thurston of the 
Aerial Engineering Corp. at Hammondsport, N. Y. Formerly 
with the Curtiss corporation, where thev worked on the design 
of the CR planes. The BR1 has a retractable landing gear 
by means of which the entire landing gear is pulled up into 
the body or furelage while the mnehine is in flight. Only an 
unbraced monoplane wing is used, no rad'ator is carried, a 

the water circulates so that the wing itself becomes a rndintor 
performing the dual function of cooling the water and sup- 
porting the weight of the plane. These three distinct innova- 
tions make the BR1 racers, of which two are entered by the 
Navy, among the most interesting contestants in the Pulitzer 
contest. If they sustain the strain of a race it is believed that 

aircraft. The pilots are Lieutenants Calloway and Rittrn- 
house. (See Nos. 7 and 10, respectively). 

14. Then, as- Morse MB7, with Wright H3 engines. 400 hp. 
Built bv the Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
A monoplane 24 ft. across the wing, length 18 ft. 6 in. 
Weight loaded, 2000 lb. Speed 180 m.p.h. or more. 

The pilot is Capt. Francis P. Muleahy, U. S. Marine Corps. 
He was graduated from Notre Dame University in 1914 and 
commissioned in the Marines in June 1917 He is a native of 
Rochester. N. Y. Served with distinction in active aerial com- 
bat on the Western Front. Was officer in charge of flying at 
Marine Field, Quantico, Vn., until assigned to prepare for 
Detroit races. 

15. Curtiss TR (Wildcat) with Curtiss C12 engine. Won 
second place in 1921 Pulitzer race. The pilot was announced. 

The Pulitzer Trophy was donated by Ralph Pulitzer, pro- 
prietor of The New York World. Money prizes of $1200 for 
first, $600 for second, $200 for third place accompany the 
trophy. 


British Civil Aviation Report 

The half yearly report on civil aviation in Great Britain 
recently issued by the Air Ministry, indicates that progres 
has been fairly steady, and it is pointed out with much satis- 
faction that for the first time there has been no fatality 
during a half yearly period. A decrease is shown in the 
number of continental flights, 485 having been made during 
the six months from October, 1921, to March, 1922, ns against 
644 during the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
An increase, however, is shown in passenger traffic, the num- 
ber of passengers carried during the above mentioned period 
being 1686 as compared with 1418 during the same period in 
1920-21 and 796 in 1919-20. 

Imports and exports by air did. not maintain in the 1921-22 
winter period the high level attained in 1920-21, possibly due 

That the British aviation concerns have had a major share 
in the total air traffic is a'so plain, since the arrivals and de- 
partures of machines of all nationalities flying on all cross- 

2511, 2023 and 887. respectively. 

The report states that a considerable increase in traffic is 
essential if the air transport firms are to obtain a commercial 
basis of operation, but points out that the traffic figures for 
the first quarter of this year are, at least, encouraging. Dur- 
ing these three months, the total number of passengers carried 
bv both British and foreign companies between London and 
the continent was 981, of which number 676 traveled by 
British lines. 

Between August, 1919, and March. 1922, the total value 
of imports bv air amounted to €1,157,556 and of exports 
£605,759. a grand total of £1.763.315. 

Special attention is drawn in the report to the increase in 
efficiency of the British Continental air services during file 
winter months ps compared with former years. During the 
three months (December. January and February) the aver- 
age efficiency of the service was 79.4 per cent as compared 
with 66.2 per cent for the corresponding months in 1920-21. 
For the whole year 1920, the efficiency of operation was 80.2 
per cent, and in only four months was this figure exceeded. 
For 1921, the figures rose to 89.2 per cent, and onlv in four 
months did the efficiency fall below 90 per cent. The 90 per 
cent efficiency rate was not reached in any month in 1920. 


New Figure of Merit 

For the purpose of obtaining a figure of merit in the com- 
parison of the efficiency of airplanes, L. D. Seymour, an 
aeronautical engineer of the Air Service, uses a simple system 
which is of general interest. 

This figure of merit is governed by three factors: How 

fast will a given machine carry' a given load and at how great 
an expenditure of power. In other words, how fast (speed) 
and how great useful load per horsepower. 

Useful load in lb. 

The factor is: X speed in m.p.h. 

Examples are given below : 

A carries 100 lb. with 25 hp. at 50 m.p.h. 

B carries 200 lb. with 25 hp. at 50 m.p.h. 

C carries 50 lb. with 12V 2 hp. at 50 m.p.h. 

D carries 100 lb. with 50 hp. at 25 m.p.h. 

100 

Factor A = X 50 = 200 

25 

200 

Factor B = X 50 = 400 

25 

50 

Factor C = X 50 = 200 

12.5 

100 

Factor D = X 25 = 50 

50 

The relative efficiencies are, thus, 200, 400, 500, 50; or as 
4, 8, 4, 1. 


How to Lay Out a Practical Air Route 

Practical Hints Based Upon Map of Air Route 
Between Washington, D. C., and Langley Field 
By Lieut. V. S. Miner and T. Carroll, N.A.C.A. 


The value to the nation of air routes as military assets is 
very well recognized, and their secondary value as commercial 
assets is beginning to be more clearly recognized in this 
country- It is peculiarly unfortunate that the value of air 
routes is less generally appreciated in the United States than 
it is and has been for some time by the European nations. 
Also, unfortunately, the problem of laying out an air route 
has been constantly approached by all those who have given 
it consideration in this country in the apparent attitude that 
it is one of the hardest things in the world to do. As a 
matter of fact, a very serviceable air route can be laid out 
with an absolute minimum of ground work. 

It is recognized by every one in the flying world that an air 
route which will afford a secondary landing field at every 25 


straight line between these points. This, however, is not desig- 
nated as the airway. It merely indicates the straight line. A 
supplementary line has been drawn following this direct line 
as closely as possible but following the better terrain and it 
is along this line that the better judgment of the pilot will 
tell him to fly. Along the margins on the right-hand aids 
of the map in either direction is a scale showing the exact 
mileage along the route- Also at each terminal, the compass 
course is indicated, giving the declination and the magnetic 
course. Landmarks are indicated by arrows and the word 
“check,” and in each case they are of such a nature that they 
a be seen from a considerable distance, varying according 


> the 


ditioi 


i the 


expected that the pilot travelling the route will avail himself 



Reproduction of the map of the air 


between Washington, D. C., and Langley Field, Ya., dra- 


miles, an endless line of ground markers, supplemented at 
night by liglit-houses and the more ambitious program of 
wireless direction and meteorological information should be 
the perfect airway. The pivotal requirements of an airway 
are: First, as direct a point-to-point line ns possible, obvious 
from the necessity of keeping the total mileage at a minimum. 
Secondly, avoidance of mountains, open water and marshes 
and desolate land where a forced landing would isolate the 
airplane and its passengers from immediate assistance. 
Thirdly, while the compass course is a perfectly feasible 
method of navigation, still it is of almost an absolute neces- 
sity that certain landmarks be checked from time to time to 
correct for drift. Furthermore, it is of the utmost assistance 

approximate mileage is and the approximate mileage to his 
destination. This, of course, will be eventually made easy 
by the already suggested ground markers which will tell at a 
glance the absolute distance to the nearest terminal. 

However, in the accompanying map we have an airway 
which is probably one of the most constantly travelled in the 
United States which crosses what is apparently some of the 
least desirable flying terrain in the world, excepting of course 
routes through desolate mountain regions. Still with a min- 
imum of ground preparation with the aid of this map it 
becomes a very practicable, easy and safe air route. 

In this map, which has been drawn by Lieut. V. S. Miner, 
of the U. S. Air Service, Langley Field, Va., a simple hydro- 
graphic map between Washington and Langley Field has been 
used ns the basis. The direct route has been laid out as a 


of these check marks to ascertain his exact position. Further- 
more, while no attempt is made to cover every possible landing 
field, some of the best at distances not exceeding 20 milts 
apart are indicated and each of these have small supplemen- 
tary inserts showing enlarged diagrams of that particular 
field. It is perfectly evident to even the most unitiated of 
what value this is in assuring a pilot that it is a field which 
has been examined by some flier and has been approved as a 
good landing field, and further that the exact places along 
these fields where it is best to make the actual landing arc 
indicated. Another unique feature is that each of these fields 
is numbered and upon the reverse side of the map all the 
available information in regard to assistance in the way of 
transportation, gasoline and mechanical help is tabulated, 
which is of immense assistance to the pilot after he has landed 
at the field. 

All of this information has been compiled from casual ol>- 
servation and reports from various members of the fly i t g 
personnel of Langley Field who have had occasion to drive 
through this section and who have compared the fields with 
their observations made from the air; no little part of this 
being done by Lieut. Miner himself. 

Unfortunately, this map has been drawn with particular 
reference to the southern end of this route and it is noticeable 
that the end of the route between the Potomac River aid 
Washington is not as thoroughly covered as that to the south. 
This, of course, can be easily remedied, and the many unique 
features of this map make it. particularly noteworthy. It is 
believed that by placing this map in the hands- of any pilot 
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Parachuting from 24,000 Ft. 


Some interesting details regarding a 24,000 ft. parachute 
jump made last June at McCook Field by Capt. A. W. 
Stevens, A. S., are given by this officer in his report to the 
Chief of Air Service. Captain Stevens jumped from a super- 
charged Martin Bomber piloted by Lieut. Leigh Wade, with 
Sgt. Roy Laughham as the other passenger. The report says 

"The pack-cord was ripped about 10 ft. I 




e pal 


oper 


tantly a 


i less than 100 ft. below the plane (estimated). The 
writer has made several jumps before; viz: from 1500 ft., at 
85 m.p.h. ; 1500 ft. at 65 m.p.h.; and 5600 ft. at 65 m.p.li. 
Although the plane speed is estimated by the pilot at 110 
m.p.h., the shock of opening was less, if anything, than on the 
previous jumps by the writer at lower altitudes and speeds — 
due very likely to the lower density of atmosphere. 

"The writer had complete confidence that the parchute would 
open fully — sooner or later. The only question with him was 
whether the passage of the silk fabric through the cold, rare- 
fied upper air might generate enough static electricity to hold 
the folds of the 'chute light together for a time, until when it 
did open the shock might result in rupture, either of the oper- 
ator's body, or of the shroud lines. This fear was groundless, 
as the 'chute opened instantly — or practically so. The 'chute 
used had the vents sewed right; it had been tested with both 
100 and 200 lb. weights in the usual manner over McCook 
Field from about 600 ft. altitude. 


"The time of descent was not over 20 min., from the writer's 
estimate. It may have been less than 20 min., but was over 
15 min. The writer would like to make another jump from 
a still higher altitude, 30,000 ft. or more, when he recovers 
from a few broken foot bones, and if this is done, a recording 
barograph will be carried as part of the jumper's equipment. 
Needless to say, a comparatively windless day is best to 
choose for a thing of this kind as the 'chute may get caught 
in a down current on a windy day and land twice as hard as 
usual. Also, the jumper from high altitudes is burdened with 


heavy flying clothing, which increases his weight considerably. 

“Attention is called to the fact that the parachute averaged 
a ground speed of one nnd one-half miles a minute, based on 
a total travel of 30 miles and a time descent of less than 20 
min. The ordinary time of descent is about 1000 ft. per 
minute at ordinary altitudes; for instance, in the 5600 ft 
jump previously referred to, the time was 6 min. In tile thin 
upper air the 'chute undoubtedly falls faster, especially when 
it is oscillating and spilling air, as was the case all the way 
down on the recent jump. 

“Ten minutes of such oscillation will upset anything but a 
cast-iron stomach. In the writer's case, he was thoroughly 
seasick by the time half of the descent was over. He could 
get little relief by closing his eves, and if his eyes were open 
the landscape below heaved and tipped in all directions. It is 
of interest to note that temporary- relief was experienced by 

chute, this being the only point in space reasonably at rest 
with respect to the body of the jumper. 

"It is inadvisable to open the second 'chute for the purpose 
of checking oscillation, as one then loses control of movement 
With a single 'chute it is possible to change the direction 
of one’s flight very considerably, even on a windy day. On 
a calm day one can do much better even to the extent of 
picking out a particular field in which to land. On a windy 
day the air currents carry you irresistibly ahead, and the 
best that can be done is to side-slip to the right or to the left 
of the line of flight. 

“About the land, if one imagines that he has just jumped 
from a twelve foot wall and crouches in a jumping position, 
he will be in the best position for landing. Too great tension 
of the leg muscles may result in ruptured tendons or broken 
foot bones. You are sure to collapse in a pile on the ground; 
it is better to relax with that in view, and thereby get a more 
even distribution of bruises. The jumper should face the way 
he is traveling; to accomplish this it is possible to make the 
'chute revolve, earlier in the drop, by taking a few of the 
shroud lines and pulling diagonally, with the idea of working 
a “propeller” surface into one point of the 'chute circumfer- 
ence. The second’ chute may be pulled about 50 or 75 ft. 
before landing, chiefly to get rid of the extra weight. If 
pulled earlier, the two chutes will soon stand well apart, at 60 
deg. or more, and will spill air between them, so that the 
jumper will fall nearly as fast as ever, and with practically 
no control. 

“The bomber carried four recording barographs, as well as 
an indicating altimeters. The result of McCook Field labor- 
atory measurements showed that the elevation was 24,206 ft 

“It was the intention of Lieut. Wade to take the plane, 
relieved of 250 lb. of weight, still higher, but one of the super- 
chargers developed trouble and it was necessary to cut the 
flight short.” 



The Vickers “ Viking IV" amphibian (450 hp. 1 


n”) which the Navy has purchased for 




“Who’s Who in American Aeronautics” 
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DON’T MISS IT! 

WE WANT YOU! 

THE GREATEST FLYING MEET IN HISTORY 
NATIONAL AIRPLANE RACES 
at DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

OCTOBER 7th, and 12th, 13th and 14th, 1922 

Endorsed by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sanctioned by all the Aeronautic Bodies. 

THE UNITED STATES ARMY AIR SERVICE AND THE NAVY BUREAU 
OF AERONAUTICS HAVE CONFIRMED ENTRY OF MORE THAN FIFTY 
OF THEIR LATEST AND FASTEST PLANES. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS INCLUDE THE 

CURTISS MARINE FLYING TROPHY RACE, OCTOBER 7th, 

PULITZER TROPHY RACE, (Speed Classic of the World) 
OCTOBER 14th, 

The Detroit News Aerial Mail Trophy Race The Aviation Country Club of Detroit 

for Large Capacity Multi-Motored Air- Trophy Race for Light Commercial Air- 
planes, October 12th. planes, October 12th. 

The Liberty Engine Builders’ Trophy Race 
for 2-Passenger (Observation Type) Air- 
planes, October 13th. 

New planes New motors 

ENTER YOUR PLANE! 

in the "ON TO DETROIT RACE" $850.00 in PRIZES 

OTHER AERIAL CONTESTS AND EXHIBITIONS 

$10,000 IN CASH PRIZES $30,000 IN GOLD AND SILVER TROPHIES 

THE SECOND NATIONAL AERO CONGRESS 
at DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DURING THE NATIONAL AIRPLANE RACES 
OCTOBER 12th, 13th, and 14th, 1922 

One Aviation is the new great arm of the national defense, and you as an American 

are vitally interested in developing thia powerful weapon to defend your country 
and your home. The nation that commands the air shall control the surface on 
land and sea. 

Two —The science of Bight is your new medium of travel and transport. You must fol- 
low its progress if you are awake to the new era in communication. 

Three— The greatest number of new and modem planes ever assembled at a flying event 
will give you first hand information about the remarkable development of aircraft. 

Pour Representatives of the National Air Association, the Aero Club of America, and 

hundreds of prominent men are co-operating in the preliminary work of the Sec- 
ond National Aero Congress. 

Five —The Second National Aero Congress is called to create an American aeronautic 
association which shall represent your thought and echo your voice here and 
abroad, in all fields of business and in the halls of your Municipal, State and 
National legislatures. _ 

Six —You will have an active part in drafting the Constitution and By-Laws of this 
great representative ^organization. Your hand shall help write its policies, your 

efforts control its activities. 

Seven— An Advance Committee on Organization is preparing an elaborate program for 
your consideration and approval. 

Eight —Local committees are at work on details of the congress, to the end that your visit 
to Detroit may be replete with activities combining entertainment with conven- 
tion business. 

Nine —Reunions of flying squadrons are being held. Meet your buddies at the Second 

National Aero Congress. ... j 

Ten —Reduced railroad rates have been obtained. Your ticket agent can explain those 
details. Reservations can be arranged for you at Detroit s leading hotels where 
you will meet your co-workers and friends in aviation, and make acquaintances 
among the new arrivals in this constantly growing force, which believes, with 
Orville Wright, that “America, the birthplace of aviation, should lead the world 
in flight”. 

For further details write 

The Advance Committee on Organization 
SECOND NATIONAL AERO CONGRESS 

4612 Woodward Avenue, 307 M* 1 * 8 Budding, 

DETROIT, MICH. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

DETROIT AVIATION SOCIETY, INC. 

4612 WOODWARD AVENUE, 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Officers Directors: 

Sidney D. Waldon, President H. W. Alden W. H. H. Hutton. Jr. Mason P. Rumney 

H. W. Alden. Vice-President Chas. T. Bush Henry B. Joy Wm. E. Scripps 

Mason P. Rumney, Secretary Howard E. Coffin Angus McLean Jesse G. Vincent 

William E. Metzger. Treasurer Harold H. Emmons Wm. E. Metzger Sidney D. Waldon 

Harold H. Emmons. Counsel Edsel Ford E. LeRoy Pelletier C. Harold Wills 
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De Muyter Wins Gordon Bennett £up 

In an official statement issued by the Aero Club of Switzer- 
land on Sept. 6, Lieut. Ernest de Muyter of Belgium was 
declared winner of the eleventh Gordon Bennett Balloon 
Race which started from Zurich, Switzerland, on Aug. 6. 
Lieutenant de Muyter landed at Ocnitza, Roumania, about 
780 miles from Zurich. H. E. Honeywell, American entrant, 
who landed at Tapio-Gyongyos, Hungary, was ranked second 
with 660 miles; Maurice Bienaime, French entrant, who landed 
at Mor, Hungary, was ranked third with 575 miles. 

The delay in announcing the winner of this year’s Gordon 
Bennett Balloon Race was due to the fact that Lieutenant 
de Mnvter’s balloon escaped after the aeronaut had alighted, 
so that he was for a time deprived of his log book and in- 
struments with which to substantiate his claim. Fortunately 
for the Belgian pilot, his balloon came down near Bncarest, 
where it was deflated by the Roumanian air service and 
shipped back to Zurich together with the log book and instru- 
ments. Had the balloon been lost without a trace, Lieutenant 
de Muyter would undoubtedly have been disqualified. Alfred 
Leblanc lost in this manner second place in the 1909 Gordon 
Bennett Balloon Race, when his balloon was thrown against 
the cliffs of the Carpathian mountains and he barely had time 
to jump together with his aid, Delebecquc, losing liis balloon 
which was not heard of again. 

By a curious coincidence, Mr. Honeywell again is ranked 
second in a Gordon Bennett Balloon race won bv Lieutenant 
de Muyter, the previous instance happening in 1920. 

This year's race seems to have been much more exciting than 
last year’s, for some of the competitors were fired upon by 
local militia mistaking the balloons for hostile aircraft, while 
others were kept prisoners for several hours and had to do 
much explaining before they were set free. 

As a result of Lieutenant de Muyter's victory, the 1923 
Gordon Bennett Balloon Race will take place in Belgium, 
under the auspices of the Aero Club of Belgium. 


The “On to Detroit Air Race” 

The Detroit Aviation Society has received requests from 
at least ten different sections of the United States that a cross- 
country airplane race be held in connection with the National 
Airplane Races at Detroit, Oct. 12, 13 and 14. To satisfy 
these requests the Detroit Aviation Society announces that 
it will hold an “On to Detroit Race.’’ 

The Board of Commerce of Detroit believing that the 
growing popularity of aviation will eventually lead to con- 
siderable airplane freight transport, will award a trophy 
cup to the winning pilot. Prizes of $500, $250 and $100 will 
also be awarded the three leaders. 

The conditions of the race place a premium on the heaviest 
load carried with the smallest fuel economy the longest dis- 
tance in the quickest time. The rules of the contest arc so 
arranged that every private airplane owner in the United 
States has an equal opportunity with air transport companies 
for winning the race. Each contestant must have his exact 
time of departure from his home field together with the num- 
ber of passengers certified by responsible authorities before 
he begins the race. Another rule is that competing pilots 
must arrive at Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich, where the 
National Races will be held, before 10 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 12. This is done to insure safety, as the large 
number of planes in the Air Mail Trophy Race that morning 
together with the hundred and fifty machines in the aircraft 
exhibition on the field will make the landing of visiting planes 
dangerous after that hour. 


Information Wanted 

The Diggins Aviation Co. of Chicago requests information 
concerning George H. Miller, formerly in the company’s em- 
ploy. Mr. Miller served for several years with the Royal 
Flying Corps as a Sergeant-Major and Flight Sergeant, and 
later with the United States Army, North-Eastern Division, 
when he was in charge of various airdromes and stationed at 
various fields in the East, holding the rank of lieutenant. 


First Trials of the Curtiss Sailplane 

The first trials of the Curtiss hydro-sailplane which was 
briefly described in our issue of Sept. 4 took place over 
basset Bay, near Port Washington, L. I. on Sept. 6 with 
Glenn H. Curtiss at the controls. ’ “ 

At the first attempt, while being towed by a motor boat u 
20 m.p.h., the sailplane rose into the air just off Plumb Beaet, 
Point and remained in the air under the power of the motor 
boat for 14 sec. It was apparent immediately that the ab- 
sence of a breeze alone prevented the glider from soaring bv 
itself. A second trial was made and the glider was in the 
air under power for 49 sec. The sailplane reached a height 
of 20 ft., but Mr. Curtiss did not believe it advisable to cast 
off the towing rope. During the flights under motive power 



The Curtiss water sailplane on the slip at Port Washington, 
L. I., being made ready for its trials 


night be expected of the 

After a third and fourth trial under tow, Mr. Curtiss arose 
once more from the sea and aided by a slight breeze which 
hnd been absent during the greater part of the dav, he cast 
off the towing line and giided in 9 sec. back tc the water. 

Further experiments are to take place under more favor- 
able wind conditions. Mr. Curtiss said that the tests opened 
up a new line of aeronautical thought, namely, the possibil- 
ity of using a sailplane as a trailer for a flying boat, forming 
what might be termed an air train. The idea grew out of the 
discovery that the glider pulled very lightly on the line con- 
necting it with the speed boat W. L. Gilmore, who was in 
the speed boat, took hold of the towline to ascertain the 
amount of strain. He was astonished to find he could hold the 
sailplane with one hand. At the time the glider was riding 
20 ft. above water. Another fact noted was that the sailplane 
occasionally gained on the speed boat and the line was slack. 


T. L. Blakemore of the Army Engineering Division, form- 
erly located at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, is now per- 
manently stationed at the Wingfoot Air Station of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Mr. Blakemore will look after 
army interests in matters concerning the design and manu- 
facture of lighter-than-air craft. 

The new type J non-rigid Goodyear airship on which 
the work of assembling was started this week at Wingfoot 
Lake Air Station will have two Union motors of 120 hp. each 
mounted on Wingfoot type outriggers after a plan success- 
fully carried out in tests on other ships last year. Radio 
equipment will be carried and a full supply of modern type 
parachutes, one for each member of the crew. Other facts 
about the ship 173,000 cu. ft. capacity; 168 ft. long; 45 ft 
diameter; speed 45/60 m.p.h.; cruising radius 1,000-1,300 
miles. A crew of seven persona will be carried, consisting of 
the pilot, coxswain, radio operator and observers. As soon 
as completed the ship will be taken on its first test flights by 
Lieut. Charles Bauch of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy 
Department. 
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More About Soaring Flight 

Editor, Aviation : 

In Aviation of Aug. 28, 1922, Mr. Rubin responds to some 
criticisms of a previous article on soaring flight. Mr. Rubin’s 
answer is more convincingly reasoned than the original ar- 
ticle. My criticism was that the solution of soaring flight as 
.expounded in the paper was not promising. Mr Rubin is 
on the right road to its solution. Soaring flight depends, as 
Mr Rubin points out, on the actions of the earth on the bird, 
and the actions of the air on the bird, treated independently. 
Soaring flight, however, probably does not depend upon s 
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the wind, or better, portions of it. These men know that in 
solving the motions of the projectile the actions of the air 
and the actions of the earth must be treated independently, 
but when the projectile becomes an airplane considerations 
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Airworthiness Certificate for Astor’s Air Yacht 


Underwriter’s Laboratories' Airworthiness Certificate No.3, 
issued to Vincent Astor which is reproduced herewith, is the 
first nir worthiness certificate to be released for a privately 



A New Curtiss Aviation School 
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, enough time after his prelim 

to give him experience. It is a recognized fact that a young 
man of average ability and intelligence, in proper physical 
condition, con learn to flv sufficiently well to handle a machine 
in safety in a period of' six to ten hours of flying instruction, 
and it is this instruction that commercial schools have been 
able to give. However, to send a pilot on a commercial job 
with this amount of training is suicidal; and no commercial 
companv would consider employing him. Consequently, there 
lias been little incentive for a young man to attend a flying 
school under these conditions (if he knew them) and tie 
problem has been to supply this fifty hours of flying in winch 

a student can acquire the experience necessary * - 

capable pilot without too great expense. To di 


school 1ms 

do this, nnd few students are able to afford the 
three thousand dollars that such training would cost. 

With this in mind, the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corp- 
has arranged, through the Curtiss Exhibition Co., to operate 
its Aviation School at Garden City, L. 1., offering the fol- 
lowing inducements to students with the idea of solving tile 
above problem: 

A living course in ten hours. 

Eight weeks intensive training in airplane mechanics and its 
auxiliary subjects. 

A complete Radio course. 

Presentation to graduates of 1 
take OX n 


JN airplane equipped t 


;he complete course, including flying trainiag 

and the airplane will be five hundred dollars. A great quan- 
tity of OX motors are available throughout the country at 
reasonable prices, so that at a minimum cost a student can 
get his preliminary training, together with an airplane, on 
which he can acquire the experience mentioned above, at che 
cost of his gas and oil, and become a pilot capable of demand- 
ing a good position. In fact, after a little practice, he will 
be able to use his machine for passenger carrying, advertising, 
etc., with a good chance of fair profit together with his 

A part of the work in the school will be the reconditioning 
of the machine and overhauling of motors by the students 
themselves under competent supervision. This will familiar- 
ize them with their own machines and give them practical 
training that no other method could give. 

Furthermore, classes will be given to a limited number in 
airplane and motor work alone, at a cost of one hundred 
dollars, and those attaining the required standards v 
placed in the Curtiss org ’ " ™ 1 


a club where the students ci 
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impany believe that this scheme will fill a long 


Aerial Photograph of Mt. Tacoma 

A remarkable aerial close-up photograph of Mt. Tacoma 
was recently obtained from an airplane flying at 12,000 ft. 
bv W. G. Stocsser of Tacoma, Wash. The flight of Stoeiaer 
was made possible as a result of the cooperation of Maj. Gen. 
Muir, commander of Camp Lewis. The machine used was a 
Liberty motor De Haviland plane , piloted by Lieut. Ned 
Schramm, United States Army flier, temporarily stationed at 

The*trip of Stoesscr is a part of a complete motion picture 
story of Mount Tacoma, and the air trip was arranged by the 
publicity bureau of the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, of 
which Mr. Fraser is chairman. During the last month Mr. 
Stoesser has made frequent trips to Paradise Valley, and in 
co-operation with the publicity department of the Rainier 
National Park Company has made several pictures to be in- 
cluded in a two-reel scenic featuring Mount Tacoma from the 
air and the side trips from Paradise Valley and National 
Park Inn at Longmirc Springs. 
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The Berliner Helicopter in Flight 


horizontal propellers v 


r helicopter is contributed by 
Service News Letter of Aug. 29, last 
as follows: 

In company with officers of the Army, representatives of 
foreign governments, and civilian engineers, the writer 
privileged a few weeks ago to personally witm 
n machine yet to actually achieve 


writes speed of the engine, v 


» a test of the 




... 1, the party which was to witness 

the flight gathered together about 4.30 a. m., proceeding at 
once by automobile from Washington to College Park, Md. 
The hour, ns described by Maj. H. M. Hiekain, Chief of the 
Information Division, Office Chief of Air Service, was a 
"wicked one." It was chosen, however, so that the chances 
of finding the air perfectly calm might be as great as possible. 

Arriving at the Berliner hangars, we found that Emile 
Berliner had already preceded us and that the craft had been 
prepared for flight and was ready to be rolled from the 

"■S' machine looked like the conventional airplane, in that 
the fuselage and rotary engine might easily have been that of 
a Nieuport. The wings were replaced by two well braced 
horizontal duralumin spars extending on either side suffici- 
ently to allow the two large airscrews, mounted in a horizontal 
plane on the outer ends of the spars, to describe circles, cir- 
cumference of which were only a short distance from the 
pilot located in the usual position. Under the airscrews on 
each side of the machine were a set of vertical control sur- 
faces actuated like ailerons by a stick in the cockpit. 

On the tail we found that the control surfaces had not 
been changed and that they, too, were operated by the stick. 
In fact, the system of control was identical with that of anv 
airplane. The only addition to the tail units was a small 
variable pitch propeller, revolving in a horizontal plane just 
forward of the vertical stabilizer. The pitch of this small 
screw was controlled simultaneously with the movement of the 

The helicopter was wheeled out in front of the hangar. 
Mr. Berliner’s son, Henry, took the pilot’s seat and gave the 
signal for starting the engine. ” ’ ■ ’ ’ 


flying position. But the machine a 
The sight was n ’ 
the tail of a ' 

liminnry to "talcing off.” We watched to see what would b< 
the next move and were rewarded at once by seeing the wheel, 
hft about 3 ft. from the ground and the machine first slowly 


>f an airplane take the “flying position’’ onlvTfte? 
f fifty or sixty miles per hour has been attained pre- 
to taking off. We watched to see what would be 


Entries for the Deutsch Cup Race 

The Aero Club of France advises that its Aviation Com- 
mission (Contest Committee) has received the following entries 
for the Henri Deutsch de la Meurthe Cup race which is to 
teke^plncc Saturday, Sept. 30, 1922, at the Villesauvage sir- 
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Crissy Field News— The Air Service personnel of Crissy 
Fidd San Francisco, is again spread over the Northwest in 
mnnection with the forest patrol, Captain Dowell H. Smith, 
A 8 being in command of the detachment, 91st Squadron, 
Observation, stationed at the Municipal Flying Field, Eugene, 
Oregon Other officers on duty there are: Captain Eugene 
G Reinartz, Medical Corps, Flight Surgeon, Lieute ' 

Warren A. Maxwell, Willi— " , " k '" B 

gan 
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American Expedi 
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men of the Amer 
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if any size in Eugene. 


nguished Service Cross — The Distinguished- 
s awarded by the commanding general, 
ionary Forces, for extraordinary heroism in 
to the following-named officers and enlisted 
can Expeditionary For. 


pilot. ; 


For e: 


indition, secured the patrol and have saved many dol- 
lars and their timber land. During the first day of the air 
patrol thirteen fires were located in one county and followed 
by like results which have reduced the fire-hazard to a min- 

A typical illustration of the value of the airplane patrol in 
<w„;„ w-a* riven on Aug. 4 when Lieutenant Maughau 
district in Western Land 


t Station. This patrol also covered about ten 
old fires which were still raging. Upon being asked which 
direction he wished to take, Mr. Oglesby handed Lieutenant 
Maughan a note saying : “Take me home. I have counted 31 
fires, and have seen all I can stand for one day. ’ 

Fridav, Aug. 8, 1922, was red letter day for the 91st Squad- 
ron (Observation) detachment stationed on temporary duty 
at Eu-onc, Ore., in connection with the Forest Patrol. Eight 
patrols were flown, 10 hr. 20 min. flying time, estimated dis- 
tance covered 1600 miles, area covered 80,000 square miles. 
Eleven new fires were discovered, many old ones looked over 


it followed 


„ the St. Mihiel offensive Sept. 26, 

1918. Although he had received orders to go to the United 
States, he begged for and received permission to serve with n 
pursuit squadron at the front. Subordinating himself to men 
of lower rank, he was attached to a squadron as a pilot and 
saw conditions and arduous service through the offensive. As 
a result of his efficient work he was promoted to the position 
of flight commander. Knowing that another attack 
take place in the vicinity of Verdun, he 
in order to take part. On thi 
Meuse, while with his patrol 

he succeeded in bringing down two enemy planes. In his 
ardor and enthusiasm he became separated from his patrol 
while following another enemy far beyond the lines. Hs 
— <.»i:.,„ giving out, he waseforced to land and managed to 
'• , f idly territory. Through these acts he became 

md example to all men with whom he was 

r, first lieutenant, 49th Aero Squadron, Air 

Hagfiviile, France," Sept. i4, 1918. With First Lieut. Hugh 
L. Fontaine, he attacked nine enemy monoplanes (Fokkers) 
at an altitude of 4000 meters. He dived into the midst of the 
enemy formation without consideration for his personal 
safety, subjecting himself to great danger. By the suddenness 
and extreme vehemence of his attack, the machines were driven 
into confusion. Although greatly outnumbered, he and Lieut. 
Fontaine succeeded in shooting down two of the enemy. 

Charles B. Dolice, first lieutenant, pilot, 93d Aero Squadron, 
Air Service. For extraordinary heroism in action near St. 
Benoit, France, Sept. 12, 1918. He, in conjunction with 

* “gaged and fought five enemy plan.»L 


Reserve Officers at Special Service Schools — Selections will be 
made of three captains, six first lieutenants and six second 
lieutenants to attend, for a period of three months, the En- 
gineering School at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, and the 
Photographic Course and the Communications Course at the 
Technical School, Chanute Field, Rantoul, 111., to report Jan. 
2, 1923. For the Engineering school selection will be made of 
one first lieutenant and one second lieutenant each from the 
First and Second Corps Areas and one captain from the 
Third Corps Area. For the Photographic course there will 
be one first lieutenant from the Third Corps Area, one 
second lieutenant from the Fifth Corps Area, one first lieu- 
tenant and one second lieutenant from the Sixth Corps Area. 
For the Communications Course selection will be made of one 
first lieutenant and one second lieutenant, from the Seventh 
Corps Area, one captain from the Eighth Corps Area and 
one first lieutenant and one second lieutenant from the Ninth 
Corps Area. Selections of Reserve officers to attend these 
courses should reach this office not later than Nov. 25, 1922. 


d within f: 
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y planes and outfought ■ 


. Dickinson Este, first lieutenant 
Service. For extraordinary heroii 
, France. Sept. 13, 1918. He 


ltire enemy 

13th Aero Squadron, 
in in action near Cliam- 
ss leading an offensive 


ble... . 

single-seaters "approached the patrol from above. Although 
outnumbered and in a very disadvantageous position, he did 
not hesitate to lead his patrol to the attack. Through the 
combat which followed he fought with the greatest bravely, 
in spite of the fact that he was himself attacked by two enemy 
planes, which fired at him at point-blank range from the oar 
and above. By his skill and courage he was able to keep lus 
formation together, and they succeeded in shooting down 
three of the enemy planes, of which he himself destroyed one 
and drove down another out of control. 

Hugh L. Fontaine, first lieutenant, 49th Aero Squadron, 
• • Service. For extraordinary heroism in action in Ihe 
on of Hagdville. France, Sept. 14, 1918. With First 
it. Hugh Brewster, he attacked nine enemy monoplanes 
(Fokkers) at an altitude of 4000 meters. He dived into the 
midst of the enemy formation without consideration for Ins 
personal safety, subjecting himself to great danger. By the 
suddenness and extreme vehemence of his attack, the machines 
were driven into confusion. Although greatly outnumbered, 
he and Lieut. Brewster succeeded in shooting down two of the 
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Bradley J. Gaylord, first lieutenant, pilot, 1st day bombard- 
ment group. Air Service. For extraordinary heroism in action 
between Chambley and Xammes, France, Sept. 13, 1918. 
While leading an important mission with two other planes, 
he was attacked by fifteen enemy planes. Nevertheless, he and 
his observer carried out the mission, bombed the objective in a 
running fight, and shot down at least one enemy plane. 

Clarence C. Kahle, first lieutenant, pilot, 99th Aero Squad- 
ron, Air Service. For extraordinary heroism in action near 
Lachaussco, France, Sept. 13, 1918. He, with First Lieut. 
Raymond C. Hill, observer, was directed to take photographs 
of the old Hindenburg line. They were accompanied by two 
protecting planes. After they had taken some photographs 
the protecting planes were driven off by hostile aircraft, but 
he and his observer continued their mission alone, nntil in the 
vicinity of Lachaussee they were attacked by an enemy for- 
mation of nine planes. Lieut. Kahle put up a gallant fight 
in which his observer was shot through the heart and killed. 
Although pitted against overwhelming odds, Lieut. Kahle, by 
his pluck, determination, skill and courage, brought the pho- 
tographs and the plane back to his airdrome, the enemy 

riddling the plane with machine-gun bullets. 

Carl C. Payne, first lieutenant, 20th Aero Squadron, Air 
Service. For extraordinary heroism in action near Longuyon, 
France, Sept. 16, 1918. Starting on a very important day- 
light bombing mission with five other planes, as observer he 
went on alone when the other five planes were forced to turn 
back. On crossing the German line, he was attacked by three 
enemy planes. Using his guns to keep the enemy at bay, he 
went on, reached his objective, and dropped his bombs on the 

with his guns, he reached the allied lines. 

Cecil G. Seller *, first lieutenant, 20th Aero Squadron, Air 
Service. For extraordinary heroism in action near Longuyon, 
France, Sept. 16, 1918. Starting on a very important bomb- 
ing mission with five other planes, as pilot he went on alone 
when the other five machines were forced to turn back. On 
crossing the enemy lines he was attacked by three enemy planes, 
but continued toward his objectives, while his observer kept 
them at bay. In the face of this hostile opposition the ob- 
jective was reached and the bombs dropped. On the way- 
back four more planes joined in the attack, hut fighting them 
off they reached our lines with valuable information after a 
fight lasting 38 min. 

Arthur R. Brooks, second lieutenant, Air Service. For ex- 
traordinary heroism in action over Mars-la-Tonrs, France, 
Sept. 14, 1918. When his patrol was attacked by twelve 
enemy Fokkers over Mars-la-Tonrs, 8 miles within the enemy 
lines, he alone fought bravely and relentlessly with eight of 
them, pursuing the fight from 5000 m. to within a few meters 
of the ground, and though his right rudder control was out 

one falling out of control and the other bursting into flames. 

Howard G. Rath, second lieutenant, observer. 96th Aero 
Squadron. For extraordinary heroism in action between 
Chambley and Xammes. France, Sept. 13. 1918. While acting 
as leading observer of a fpght of three planes he was attacked 
by fifteen enemy planes. In spite of the fact that his forma- 

carried out successfully bis mission and bombed his objective. 
In the return running fight he and his pilot continued the 
unequal fight and succeeded in returning to their airdrome 
with valuable information. 


Abandonment of Air Service Stations — As a result of the re- 
duction in strength of the Regular Army-, instructions have 

the following Air Service Stations: Carlstrom Field. Fla.; 

Ilorr Field, Fla.; Ellington Field, Tex.; Rockwell Field, 
Calif.; March Field, Calif.; and Lee Hall, Vn. 


Nominations — The following nomination was sent to the 
Senate Aug. 3 : 

To be Lieutenant, A.S., by transfer, Regular Army, First 
Lieut. John M. Ferral, Cavalry. 


An Inspection Trip Via Airplai 
proximately 3000 miles, Gen. 
Chief of Air Service, has retun 
spection of Air Service activitie 
McCook Field. Dayton, Ohio; 
Mich.; Culver, Ind.; Milwauk 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ne— Traveling by airplane ap- 
William Mitchell. Assistant 
ned to the capital from an in- 
's in the Middle West, visiting 
Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemeni 
:ee, Wis.; Chicago, 111.; and 


On his trip between Milwaukee and Culver, General Mitchell 
encountered wretched weather conditions, being forced to 
struggle through severe rain storms and heavy clouds. From 
Chicago to Selfridge he ran into the worst thunder storm he 
had ever seen, and was forced to fly for about fifty miles 
around the edge of the storm in order to get around it. He 
then turned around and come back toward Lake Michigan at 
an altitude of 10,000 ft. He accomplished the trip from 
Selfridge Field to Cleveland in 1 hr. 40 min., flying straight 
across Lake Erie, a distance of thirty-five miles, at 10,000 ft 
altitude. 


at Culver General Mitchell delivered an illustrated 
o the students of the Culver Military Academy, and 
* — 3 — 3 3 -'- 3 talks to the respective 


Colonel Beck Exonerated — The Secretary of War has ap- 
proved the findings of the Board of Officers convened to 
investigate the cause of death of Lt. Col. Paul W. Beck, A. S. 
The findings of the board are as follows: 

“(a) That Lt. Col. Paul W. Beck, A. S., died at 411 West 
19th St.. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, between the hours of 2 
and 3 o’clock a. m., April 4, 1922, from a gun-shot wound in 
the head. 

“(b) That Lt. Col. Paul W. Beck, A.S., was not at the time 
of his death on leave status, but in Oklahoma City on an 
authorized routine cross country flight undertaken in accord- 
ance with the training requirements of the Air Service, and 
duly authorized by himself in his capacity as commanding 
officer. Post Field. That ho met his death in the home of one 
Jean P. Day, at the time and date specified, as the result of a 
gun-shot wound in the head, inflicted by a revolver held in 
the hand of the said Jean P. Day. 

“(c) That the death of Lt. Col. Paul W. Beck, A. S., oc- 
curred in the line of duty. 

“(d) That the death of Lt. Col. Paul W. Beck, A. S., was 
not due to his own willful misconduct.” 

A copy of the proceedings of the board will be furnished 
the Attorney- General of the State of Oklnhomn. 


New Ahitudc Record for Bombers — Ascending to an altitude 
of 23,350 ft. in a Martin Bomber, Lieut. Leigh Wade, test 
pi'ot at McCook Field, Dayton. Ohio, broke his own altitude 
record made several months ago for an airplane carrying three 
passengers. Lieutenant Wade performed his latest feat on 
Aug. 1, and he was accompanied by Capt. A. W. Stevens, 
aerial photographer, and Sergeant Roy Laugham, observer. 
The bomber was equipped with a Moss supercharger. 

Contrary to most altitude trips, this flight was without any 
unusual incident. The temperature was slightlv below zero, 
whi^e a wind, estimated at 100 m.p.h. was recorded. The 
flight took 2.hr. 15 min. One hour 52 min. elapsed before the 
ship reached the ceiling, while only 23 min. were required for 
the return trip. 

L : cutenant Wade believed that with several minor adjust- 
ments he can climb the Bomber to a higher altitude. 


Messenger Planes at Selfridge Field — The First Group (Pur- 
suit) at Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich., has recently 
received a Messenger and is looking for a shipment of five 
additional planes for assignment to the squadrons. The one 
now at the field has a gas capacity of 5 hr. and was flown 
from Fairfield, Ohio, to Selfridge Field in 2'/ 2 hr. against a 
12 m.p.h. head wind. This time is only 30 min. greater than 
the average DH4 time for this trip. All pilots are trying 
their hand with the Messenger and are delighted with its re- 
markable performance. 


Aviators Reunion at Detroit — The Advance Committee on Or- 
raniration of the National Aeronautic Association of U.S.A. 
I, now in communication with members of Air Service Squad- 
rons who served in this country and overseas during the war, 
,!«, with war time naval units, with a view to encouraging 
minions of the various units at Detroit on Oct. 12, 13, and 14 
next at the time of the Pulitzer and other national airplane 
raros and concurrent with the big National Convention of the 
.Knal Aeronautic Association of the U.S.A. In the 94th 
Aero Squadron alone, seventeen members have pledged to be 
-rosent for the reunion of that unit, and the enthusiastic re- 
sponse from all over the country is an indication of a big 
attendance of veteran airmen. 

Further information can be obtained by writing the Advance 
Committee on Organization at 307 Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or 4612 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Naval Aviation 

Air Squadron, Atlantic Fleet — Capt. Walter R. Gherardi, 
Commander, Air Squadrons, Atlantic Fleet, with Lt. Comdr. 
Wadloigh Capchart. Aide, and several other Naval Aviation 
Officers from his Flagship Wright, arrived at the Anacostia 
Nnv-nl Air Stntion on Sept. 1 from Hampton Roads in two 
F5L’s. 

The trip up was uneventful. Commander Capehart stated, 
in spite of considerable fog, and the run was made in three 
honrs. Captain Gherardi, who recently succeeded Captain 
Johnson as commander of the Atlantic Fleet Air Force, will 
confer with Admiral Moffett on winter aviation plans, the 
number of replacement r-'anes needed and other aviation ac- 
tivities of the Atlantic Fleet before he returns to his station. 


More Naval Flight Surgeons — The first eleven of a class of 
thirteen Naval Medical Officers have been ordered to the Army 
Flight Surgeons’ School at Mineola, L. I., for preliminary 
training. This class is the second to go through the Army 
school, the first class of five now taking flight training at 
Pensacola, Fla. 

The course at Mineola is of three months duration in which 
the men study the effect of flying on pilots, and the technical 
end of aviation medicine. Later they will have six months’ 
flying themselves at Pensacola. 

The purpose of this training is to enable the surgeons to 
make a close and analytical study of men under flying con- 
ditions. and flight requirements with a view of examining 
applicants for aviation wc.-k and to keep the personnel in 
good physicnl and mental shape while on flight duty. After 
their nine months' instruction is completed they will be as- 
signed to living detachments of the Navy or Air Stations. 
One of the duties of a flight surgeon is to keep the aviators 
from participating in flights when they are not physically and 
mentally capable of efficient performance, and thus prevent 
accidents and a loss of personnel. 

The names of the men assigned to the class to date follow: 
Liuet. John C. Adams, Lieut. Charles C. Amm-rman. Lieut. 
Frank R. Bealer, Lieut. James D. Benjamin, Lieut. Earl C. 
Carr, Lieut. Frank II. Clements, Lieut. Robert P. Henderson. 
Lieut. George L. McClintock, Lieut. Robert B. Miller, Lieut. 
John R. Poppen, Lieut. Alma C. Smith, Lieut. William H. 
Wynn. 


Navy Trains “Aircraft Radiomen" — During the past year 
about sixtv radio operators for aviation work have been 
trained by the Naval Air Service at Pensacola, and assigned 
to active living dutv where they are doing excellent work os 
aerial radio operators. They are designated as Aircraft 
Radiomen. 

Promising students in radio are selected from the classes at 
tile Naval Great Lakes Training Station and transferred to the 
Aircraft Radio School at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla. Upon arrival these students are put into classes varying 
from twelve to forty for instruction in ground school work 
where they learn the same elemental principles of radio and 


aviation taught to the student aviators under the same in- 
structors. 

With the ground work of their aerial and radio education 
completed, they are sent to the radio laboratory for special 
communication instruction and practical work in overhauling 
and testing of different types of radio apparatus. Under the 
direction of competent instructors they learn how to “shoot 
trouble,” dissemble, repair and assemble receivers and trans- 
mitters, rewind armatures and transformers, and test the 
finished radio apparatus. Later, the students are assigned to 
radio compass stations for instruction in the use and main- 
tenance of direction finders as well as in the method of taking 
bearings. Finally, a week is spent in the radio station for 
experience and practice in procedure and standing watch. 
During the last three weeks of the twelve week instruction 
course, they are assigned to one of the operating air squadrons 
for practical instruction and experience in the installation, 
upkeep and operation of aircraft radio sets in all available 
types of seaplanes. 

Following twelve weeks of rigid training and instruction, 
the Radioman is ready for transfer to an operating air station 
or squadron of airplanes, where he finds that he fits into the 
scheme of things very handily, although he is a newcomer in 

The policy of the school prevents the turning out of a great: 
number of radiomen, it being determined to graduate only as 
many qualified radiomen suited for aircraft work as possible. 
For this reason about 37 per cent of the men reporting for 
instruction at the station were returned to the general naval 
service as not qualified for Aircraft Radio work before the 
course is completed, but 63 per cent have qualified and gone 
to stations. 


Navy Orders— Lt. Comdr. George D. Murray, det. Air 
Squadrons Battle Fleet; to duty Naval Aircraft Factory 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lt. Comdr. Joseph E. MacDonald (Supply Corps) det. 
Aircraft Squadrons Battle Fleet; to supply officer Naval Air- 
craft Factory Navy Yard, Phila., Pa. 

Lieut. Howell C. Johnson (Medical Corps) det. U.S.S. 
Chaumont; to Torpedo and Bombing Plane Squadron One. 

Ens. George F. Burdick and H. J. Walker designate! 
Student Naval Aviators from 6-29-22. Ens. Jas. D. Haseldeu 
and C. C. Champion, Jr., designated Student Naval Aviators 
6-30-22. Lieut. P. O. Northington, M.C. designated Student 
Nav. Aviator 6-26-22. Lieut. J. F. Neuberger, M. C., desig- 
nated Student Nav. Aviator 6-27-22. Lt. Cdr. Robert M- 
Griffin appointed Student Nav. Aviation Observer 7-11-22. 

Lieut. William W. Davies, M.C., det. Mar. Rec. Sta. In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to course instruc. Med. Research Laboratory 
& School for Flight Surgeons, Mitchel Field, Mineola, L. J. 
N. Y. 

Lieut. Gleaves B. Kenny, Med., C., det. Nav. Train. Sta. 
Hamp. Rds. to Nav. Air Sta. Anacostia, D. C. 


Coming Aeronautical Events 
AMERICAN 

Oct. 7 — Detroit Aerial It' nler Derby, Detroit. (Cur- 
tiss Marine Flying Trophy Competition.) 

Oct. 12-14 — Detroit Aerial Derby, Detroit. (Pulitzer 
Trophy Race.) 

FOREIGN 

September— Grand Prize o\ Italy. ( International Air- 
plane Competition.) Milan, Italy. 

Sept. 30 — Coupe Henri Deutsch de la Meurthe. (Air- 

Oct. 8 — International Parachute Competition. Rome, 
Italy. 

Oct. 16-21 — British Sailplane Competition. For Daily 
Mail Prize. 
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Foreign News 


England — London newspapers recently have printed rumors 
to the effect that an increase of the Royal Air Force by ten 
squadrons is about to be sanctioned, adding that, while the 
Air Ministry has not yet received definite! orders, about 500 
officers who were granted commissions for three years in 1919 
have been invited to continue their service. 

At present the Royal Air Force has only 32 squadrons of 
war airplanes, and of these only 12 are on duty in the British 

It is stated that an important effect of the increase will 
be to bring orders to the airplane industry, which has been 
crippled during the past year or two. 

Protests are being registered by London newspapers over 
the fact that, through lack of support on the part of the 
British Government, airplane and engine manufacturers are 
closing down their works one after another and dismissing 
their engineers. The London Daily Mail calls attention to 
the fact that following a statement recently published to the 
effect that the Rolls-Royce Co. were considering the closing 
of their works at Derby, it now appears that a similar course 
may have to be taken by the Bristol Airplane Company in 
the department of their works in which the Jupiter engine 
has been developed. 

This 450 b.p. 9-cylinder radial air cooled engine, evolved 
after years of research, has 25% fewer parts than a water- 
cooled engine, occupies a longitudinal space of only two feet 
in the airplane and is so light that it can be lifted by four 
men. Submitted to the most rigorous tests of the British Air 
Ministry, it emerged from them triumphantly. Government 
orders, however, for this engine were not forthcoming in the 
number required to keep the workshops sufficiently employed, 
and the probability is that France will eventually be the sole 
producer of this engine. Several months ago the engine was 
exhibited in France, and the Gnome Company, one of the 
most famous of aero engine builders, succeeded in complet- 
ing negotiations with a view to building the Jupiter in France. 
The engine successfully passed through the French official 
tests and is now to be built in that country nnd fitted to French 


Uruguay— The superintendent of shops of the Uruguayan 
Military School of Aviation recently returned to that country- 
after a six months' trip to Europe, where he bought a stock 
of aviation supplies and parts amounting to 433,400 francs, 
which he estimated would have cost 3,000,000 francs if bought 

Some idea of the reductions in price may be obtained from 
the fact that he paid 2,900 francs each for 110-130 h.p. Le- 
Rhone motors and for 130 h.p. Clerget motors, nnd 4,000 
francs each for 220 h.p. Hispano-Suiza motors. He also 
purchased six new “Nieuport” airplanes complete, as well 
as large quantities of spare parts for other machines now 
being used by the Uruguayan Military School. 

The superintendent States that while in France he en- 
countered commissioners from Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Mexico and Japan, who were there for the purpose of study- 
ing aeronautics and securing material for aviation in their 
respective countries. — Commerce Reports. 


France — The Toulouse-Casablanca airline, which has been 
in operation since June, 1920, made up to the end of 1921, 522 
trips, aggregating 602,332 miles, on which 1,082 passengers, 
179,768 lb. of parcels, and 28,855 lb. of mail were carried. 
The normal Hying time from Toulouse to Casablanca, a dis- 
tance of 1155 miles,. is 13 hr. The scheduled transit time is 
32 hr., allowing for an overnight stop at Alicante, although 
the flight is frequently made in one day. 

Two new lines will soon be operating in the Bordeaux Dis- 
trict, one from Bordeaux to Lisbon and the other from Bor- 
deaux to Nantes. The latter will connect Bordeaux by air 
with Geneva, through the Geneva-Lyon-Nantes line already 
in operation. The Bordenux-Toulouse-Marseille service is to 
be extended to Genoa and to Tunis. 
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Accessibility 

In locating the important units in Packard Aircraft 
Engines, it has been found possible to so arrange them 
that each one is accessible with ease and without 
removing anything else. 

PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 

PACKARD 

qA s k the man 'who flies one 
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BIG SALE 


SEAPLANES AND LIBERTY MOTORS 

By Sealed Bid Closing 2 p. m. (Eastern lime) October 2, 1922, at Washington, D. C. 
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EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 

Mass. Institute of Technology 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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JOHNSON AIRPLANE AND SUPPLY CO. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

AN AERONAUTICAL DEPARTMENT STORE thal ear- 

riei id stock ten tbonsand and one different parts for AIR- 
PLANES & MOTORS, ranging from brass tack, to complete 
planes. It is^lur business to furnish you with aeronautical 




PROPELLERS 


PLANES READY T' 
toi?ht"jjS , th°*l‘&SS 3 place 
Standard with 1S0 Bcardmorc 3 place 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE AND SUPPLY CO. 

DAYTON, OHIO 



LEARN TO FLY 


to fly in the oldesl 


• P*“* 


The Ralph C. Diggins School of Aeronautics 
Dept, 18 140 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 


LINCOLN STANDARD AIRPLANES 

BEST IN THE WEST 
$2950 Buys any standard model $2950 
$5485 Buys our inclosed coach $5485 

All models equipped with 
Htso motors of the 150 and 160 H. P. type. 

Lincoln Standard Airplanes give the utmost in performance. 

Agents wanted 

Write us today for literature and our agency proposition. 

LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CO. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 


COX-KLEMIN AIRCRAFT CORP. 

Consulting, Designing and Constructing Engineers 
COLLEGE POINT, L. I., N. Y. 


M.F. FLYING BOATS 

The very best craft for the Winter Season 
in the South 

Purchasers can secure delivery of boats without motors at 
Pensacola. Fla. and obtain from us installation specifica- 
tions and accessories, enabling them to fit out these boats 
at the lowest possible expense. 

PRICES FOR OUR REMAINING BOATS 

MF . without engine, f.o.b. Philadelphia or Pensacola. 

n *- $675. 

MF. two sealer with 0XX6 motor, ready for flight. 

f.o.b. CoUege Point * 1975 . 

MF. three sealer with 150 or 180 H P. Hispano ready 

for flight. f.o.b. College Point $3500. 


SAFETY FIRST 

AIRPLANE CLOTH 

Pinked Tape — AH Widths 

TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
To Grade A Specification 16.004 
Immediate Delivery 

W. HARRIS THURSTON & CO., INC. 

116 Franklin St. New York 


HARTSHORN STREAMLINE WIRES 


Assembled with Hartshorn Universal St 
the Ideal Aeroplane Tie Rods— dimia 

This fact wai proved in the speed teat : 


areolar 


ie Tie Rods. 

1 describing 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 

»S® FI PTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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SUPREME PERFORMANCE 


As the PETREL is the most economically opera- 
ted three sealer in existence, the Hispano PETREL 
is the aristocrat of its class. Over 100 MPH. with 
a landing speed of less than 45 MPH. a climb of 
8000 feet in 10". and a snap that will take out 
wherever a ship can land. 



Salm Territory Still Open 


HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 

sole distributors 

1018 Commerce Bid,. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


act at once 

only a few early volumes left 

AVIATION 

E have a limited number of bound 
and unbound volumes covering 
the period from August 1, 1916, to 
date, containing in every issue aero- 
nautical engineering information of 
fundamental value. These volumes 
comprise a complete record of the 
science of aviation during the period 
of the great development of aerial 
warfare. 


Prices on request 

GARDNER. MOFFAT CO., INC. 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 


AVIATION 


iptember 18 , 1922 
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^ ^ WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES . J 



EASTMAN ACETATE DOPE 

APPROVED BY THE ARMY AND NAVY 
to give satisfaction. We are supply^g e neMlj^l| d ^ m u^*GoYenj! 

BRAMER-KELLY-CANFIELD CO. 

134-tSth ST.. BUFFALO. N. Y. 

AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 

1922 

Just out Price $3.20 Post Paid 

THE GARDNER, MOFFAT CO., Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 

For RELIABLE RESULTS and a SQUA 

USE 

DOPES 1 

RE DEAL 
VARNISH 
ENAMELS 
ty, N. J. 

PIGMENTED J. R«S- Trade Mark 

MADE BY 

TITANINE Inc., Union, Union Com 


wanted 


BRAND NEW JN4D 

with new 0X5 installed 

Ready to Fly — Americus. Ga. — $400.00 

WIRE A. A. P. WESTERN UNION 

AMERICUS. GA. 

COMPLETE YOUR FILES 

AVIATION ft AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


CHARLES H. DAY 
Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 
Plainfield, N. J. 


September 18, 1922 
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JUPITER RADIAL AIR-COOLED ENGINE 

is the only aero engine in the 
world which has passed the Type 
Tests of both the British and 
French Air Ministries 

British Air Ministry Type 
Test, September, 1921. 


The French Official 
Report states : — 

“The 5 tests of 1 0 hours 
were carried out without 
stop of any sort. 

Nothing to report. The 
engine behaved itself 
perfectly. There were no 
replacements of any sort 
in the course of the trials. 
It is regrettable that this 
test stops at 50 hours; 
this duration could have 
been doubled, which 
would have been a still 
better testimony to the 
• engine.” 


The Jupiter engine was the first air-cooled engine to 
pass this test, which comprised 50 hours' endurance 
test at 90 per cent, full power, one hour high speed, 
one hour high power, runs for power curve, etc. At 
the conclusion of these tests one hour was run at full 
throttle at 1.775 r.p.m., averaging 442 B.H.P., and 
one hour at 1.840 r.p.m., averaging 450 B.H.P. 

French Air Ministry Type 
Test, June, 1922. 

The tests carried out at Gennevilliers included five 
non-stop runs of 1 0 hours each duration, the first half- 
hour of each period at full power, 9J/2 hours at 90 per 
• cent, full power, with 2 minutes at full power at the 
close of each period. The average power recorded 
at the beginning of the periods was 41 3 B.H.P., and 
at the end 420 B.H.P. 

The oil consumption was only lO'/i pints 
per hour, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of the French official tests the whole of 
the tests were carried out in 10-hour 
periods without adjustments or replace- 
ments of any kind. 


The Bristol Aeroplane Co., 

FILTON — BRISTOL. 


Ltd., 


/ 




40 HOURS WITHOUT CHANGE IN CURTISS OX-5 
and Liberty Motors. 

25 1 LESS OVERHAUL EXPENSE ON LIBERTIES 
AFTER 125 HOURS RUNNING. 

Curtiss OX-5 run 300 hours without 

FEELING A WRENCH. 

Only 10°/ LOSS IN FLASH AND VISCOSITY 

AFTER 40 HOURS USE. 

1 5 Liberties during 735 hours flying av- 
eraged ONLY TWO-THIRDS OF A GALLON PER HOUR. 

One quart per hour in 220 h.p. Benz 

Motor. 

You CAN GET THESE SAME RESULTS. 


LAKESIDE AT ITS PRICE COSTS YOU LESS 

PER FLYING HOUR THAN OTHER OILS SELLING FOR HALF THE PRICE 

of LAKESIDE. 

IT’S NOT THE COST PER GALLON - IT’S THE COST PER FLYING HOUR 
PRODUCED BY THE C. L. MAGUIRE PETROLEUM CO. 

McCormick Building, Chicago, HI. 

SOLD AT ALL WELL-EQUIPPED FIELDS. 

SEND FOR A LAKESIDE SIGN FOR YOUR HANGAR. 


